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SASKATCHEWAN. 





By Floyd D. Raze. 





Far as the eye can see, a rolling plain 

Of virgin sod and ever restless grain, 

Sweet blooming flowers of every 
growth and hue, 

The prouder sort, the creeper in the 
dew, 


The royal purple honored well of old, | 


The purer white, the faithful 
the gold, 

The nodding lily with its deeper dye, 

The crocus, mimic of the summer sky, 

The prairie rose and troop of daisies 
fair 

To tempt the eye and scent the sunny 
air, 

While far and near, like whitecaps 
on the sea, 

Nods the white host, the sweet ane- 


blue, 


mone— 
Such is the scene as summer passes 
on 
Such is the last great West, Sas- 
katchewan. 


—Roston Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 





A woman suffrage society has been 
organized at Reykjavik, Iceland. 





The correspondent of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
in Melbourne, Miss Vida Goldstein, 
has just sent the official returns, is 
sued by the Department of Home 


Affairs, of the number of men and 'may at last marry his deceased wife’s | 


women voting for the Senate and 
also for the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
each of the States in the election of 
1903 and 1906. With the one excep- 
tion of Queensland, where a smaller 
proportion of voters, both male and 
female, went to the poll in 1906 than 
in 1903, the returns, show a larger 
proportion of voters of both sexes 
taking part in the elections at the 
later date. The actual increase in 
the number of women voting in 1906 
over 190% was, in the Senate election, 
from 359315 in the former year to 
431,033 in the latter; while for the 
representative chamber the increase 
of women voting was from 305,820 to 
403,018. 





In Italy the leaders of the woman 
suffrage movement are the women 
most prominent in society, education 
and philanthropy. Countess Pasolini, 
one of the leaders of Roman society, 
is president of the educational sec- 
tion of the Women’s National Coun- 
cil of Italy; the Marchioness de Viti 
de Marco is president of the city life 
section; the assistance section has 
for president the Countess Danielli, 
who has founded a maternity fund 
for the relief of working women; the 
section for public morality, which is 
interested in the protection of young 
girls and children, is conducted by 
the Marchioness Paolucci; Signora 
Teresa Labriola is president of the 
legislative section. It will be recalled 
that last spring the Italian Parliamert 


| affinity 


devoted an entire day to discussing 
the enfranchisement of women. Gio- 
litti, minister of the interior and 
president of the council, in closing 
the debate, dwelt on the need of pre- 
ceeding with caution. The chamber 
referred the petition back to the 
president of the council with an ex- 
pression of confidence that the gov- 
ernment would present a bill in which 
the right of suffrage for women 
would be recognized. 





English suffragists are working to 
induce the Prime Minister to confer 
Parliamentary Suffrage on women 
during the present session of Parlia- 
ment. Meetings are held every Sun- 
day in the parks of London. Almost 
every night in the week street cor- 
ner meetings are being held in vari- 
ous districts. 





London, Aug. 26.—Marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has finally be- 
come legalized in Great Britain, the 
House of Lords this evening having, 
by 98 to 54 votes, passed the bill mak- 
ing such marriages legal. 

The passage of the deceased wife’s 
sister bill ends a remarkable legisla- 
tive struggle, dating back to the early 
history of the church. Previous to 
1533 marriages of consanguinity and 
were wholly governed by 
canon law and such marriages up to 
1835 were voidable. In the latter 
year the Lyndhurst act made past 
marriages of affinity valid and future 
marriages void. The House of Com- 
mons at first rejected the prohibitory 
clause as regards marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister, but afterward 
accepted it. 

A royal commission was appointed 
|in 1847 to examine the marriage laws, 
}and from 1849 up to the present, at- 
tempts were made, both in the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, 
to pass the bill making marriage with 
|a deceased wife’s sister legal. As a 
| rule the commons have carried the 
‘bill by a large majority, but it has 
| been thrown out by the lords, through 
|the aggressive opposition of the bish- 
lops and a few ultra-ecclesiastical lay 
| peers, although King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, set the example of 
voting for it. 

On Aug. 20, after prolonged and 
animated debate, the House of Lords, 
by 111 to 78 votes, passed the second 
|reading of the deceased wife’s sis- 
| ter bill, the minority including every 
fone of the 17 bishops who are mem- 
|bers of the House of Lords, and as 
the measure had previously passed 
the House of Commons this session, it 
|now becomes law. 

Even now, however, while a man 








|sister, a woman is stili forbidden to 
marry her deceased husband's 
|brother, although such marriages not 
‘only are not forbidden but are pro- 
| vided for by the mosaic law. 


| 





IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 





Moulton Farm, 
Center Sandwich, N. H., 
August 25. 

| Would I could send down to the 
| scorched city some cool breath of this 
|glorious mountain Sunday! The sky 
lis cloudless azure, the trees and grass 
\fresh from yesterday’s shower; and 
|as we stroll along the wood-road, the 
/low spruces on Mt. Israel’s lofty sum- 
|mit stand sharp against the blue, 
while every clearing and boulder on 
its broad side stands out like an etch- 
ing. Mt. Israel is our nearest guar- 
dian, but clear to view on the north- 
ern horizon are the scarred cone of 


Tripyramid, the grand breadth of 
Whiteface, Passaconaway’s long 
curves, shaggy Paugus, the noble 


gray head of Chocorua. We are in a 
sunny, white farm house with a de- 
lightful outlook across meadows and 
woods to Squam Lake with its wealth 
of irregular islands. Red Hill, wood- 
| ed to the summit, is opposite, the Os- 
| sipee Range at the left, with just a 
flash of Lake Winnepesaukee. Dia- 
mond Ledge crowns our hill, a slope 
of glittering quartz, which shows 
white for miles away, and below is 
a deserted gold-mine, whose damp 
corridor one may explore with a can- 
dle. Rich in name, at least, is Miss 
Alla Foster, for diamonds and gold, 
such as they are, both lie in her do- 
main; and here, set high in beauty 
and comfort, is her own attractive 
home with its all-embracing view of 








lake and mountain-peaks and glowing 
sunset skies. Here I met the young- 
est sister of Stephen Foster, now in 
her ninety-second year, witty and 
wise, full of interest in current do- 
ings, but remembering freshly the 
stirring days of anti-slavery agitation. 
She spoke of being in Boston at the 
trial of the slave Simms, of the chains 
around the court-house, of the im- 
pressive hush that held the vast 
crowd. and of how she said to her- 
self, “This means the end of slavery.” 

Beyond the gold-mine is a fine ma- 
ple grove, with sugar house, belong- 
ing to our good host, Mr. Moulton, 
who yearly sends its sweet product 
far and wide, from Michigan to Eng- 


land. We can testify to its richness 
when poured over griddlecakes! 
The prompt and quiet fashion in 


which the mistress of the house con- 
ducts it, and the deftness of the pret- 


| ty young daughter, who soon goes to 


college, add much to our comfort. 


There are pleasant drives all about, 
and the two black horses, Prince and 
Dandy, take us strongly and cheer- 
fully,—one of the finest is to Ossipee 
Park ten miles away, where the whole 
shining expanse of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee opens before us as we climb 
the mountain. From the “Crow's 
Nest” we sweep the horizon from 
Moosilauke to Monadnock, and below 
the most romantic of brooks sings 
and leaps and dashes its beautiful 
way down a deep, mossy, pine-bor- 
dered glen. 

It has been pleasant to meet other 
frends of the Journal in Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer, whose charm- 
ing country-house, restful in its retire- 
ment, looks down upon Squam Lake, 
and up at the heights of Red Hill 
close by, with views of ever-changing 
loveliness. The home-like _ living- 
room was brilliant with poppies of 
wonderful size and color—my hostess 
said that the seed came from R. and 
J. Farquhar & Co. The fine farm 
shows skilful management; four and 


a half tons of hay to the acre; twelve | 


bushels of strawberries this year; 
twenty-four kinds of vegetables in 
abundance; 2,931 eggs from fifty hens 
(Plymouth Rock and 
dottes) in five months! 

It takes about two hours to make 
the fascinating passage of the two 
lakes, Great and Little Squam, and 
the bosky picturesque winding river 
to Ashland. But that included stop- 
ping on signal at many a sylvan land- 
ing, giving glimpses of the gay, care- 
free, wholesome life along the lake- 


shore. Miss Marion Talbot has a 
summer camp here. Madam Arm- 


strong has a large and popular one. 
And there is, or was. Deephaven, 
home of Miss Alice M. Bacon, where. 
the other day, a slender black-hairea 
Japanese maiden ran down with oth- 
ers to the little landing as we touched 
there. Unfortunately a disastrous fire 
made havoc of this fair summer abode 
the other night. Tourists amuse us 
now and then. As we came down 
from Ashland on the boat, and the 
Majestic Sandwich Range rose to 
sight, a girl behind me _ exclaimed: 
“Oh, I just love mountains! Ain't it 
funny how they go up and down? 


I’m an awful crank on scenery! 

There are many camps both for 
girls and boys along the lake shore, 
but we hold in pleasantest memory 
Camp Hale, where we were hospitably 
entertained under the great, fragrant 
pines. Practically the boys eat and 
sleep out of doors, for the immaculate 
bunk-houses with their ventilated 


lockers, dining and play rooms, are 
open to the four winds of Heaven. A 
correct and appetising dietary ap- 


proved by Mrs. E. H. Richards of the 
Institute of Technology, glorious op- 
portunity for swimming and rowing, 
and long mountain tramps, make 
life joyous for the boys, as well as 
profitable. Last year ten boys with 
three leaders walked a stretch of 180 
miles, in the course of which they 
climbed twenty-one mountains. Al- 
though Mr. Henry B. Sawyer has this 
year confined his invitations to boys 
connected with the Hale House in Bos- 
ton, and the camp is in charge of Mr. 
H. B. Taplin, head of that house, it is 
now, as in the past, Mr. Sawyer's es- 
pecial interest. 

We sympathise with those fellow 
boarders of Col. Higginson, who 
pleased their landlady, because, as 
she put it, “They didn’t want nothin’ 
but to eat their victuals on a rock.” 
and we might incur the contempt of 
the countryman who said with deep 
disdain, “What do you s’pose them 
city folks called a picnic? They had 
their supper in a tin pail. They 
clumb over a fence and eat it, and 
then they clumb back again!” 

We have been reading “The Chil- 
dren of Good Fortune,” by C. Hanford 
Henderson, and are glad to find he 
is a suffragist. He says, “The world 
of limited habit ‘ is rep- 
resented by the women who audibly 
pride themselves on the small part 
they take in life, who belong perhaps 
to anti-suffrage and other obstructing 
bodies, and for whom marriage means 
total immersion in a very narrow 
round of home duties.” Cc. W. 


VACATIONS ON ABANDONED 
FAR 





An entertaining story is to!d in the 
New York Evening Post of two women 
school teachers who, after for several 
years taking pilgrimages to summer 
schools, at Chautauqua and abroad, 
with the result of beginning the school 
year worn out, bought an abandoned 
farm within a day’s walk of the fash- 
ionsble villas of Lenox. The agent 
was a woman who has made a fortune 
by buying and selling these farms. 

The two teachers had saved $800. 
They bought a farm of 100 acres, with 
house, barn, shed, and a fine apple 
orchard at the top of a hill in a coun- 
try of thickly wooded hills, uncleared 
valleys and virgin lakes. One of them 
was a teacher of manual training, and 
with her experience they built an out- 
door bedroom and made furniture, so 
that they only brought from New 
York two couch beds, mattresses, bed- 
ding and cooking utensils. Next, to 
have company, with the help of a 
farmer they converted the two sheds 
into habitable shacks, furnished them 
in the same crude manner as their 
own apartments, and invited their 
friends in progressive order to spend 
two weeks with them, asking them to 
pay the extra expenses of their stay. 
They enjoyed picnics, rowing on the 
lake, hay rides, camp fires, fresh 
water swimming, singing college glees 
trips of exploration, botanizing, long 
tramps and climbs. An eight-mile walk 
took them to Lee, where they took the 
trolley to the foot of every consider- 
able mountain in the whole Taghconic 
range. They camped one night on 
Greylock and one on Mount Evereit. 

Last year they sold the grass and 
apples off their farm for $159. This 
year they have had a farmer put in 
oats and a vegetable garden and eyx- 
nect to make a profit, They now g¢ 
back each summer with increase: 
health and energy, instead of ex- 
hausted pocketbooks. 








White Wyan- | 


OUR CIVIC HEROES. 








| Unless a railroad president thinks | 
| of the public more than of stockhold- | 
;ers, unless a governor has a con-| 
| sceince like that of Governor Hughes, 
\let him beware of calling himself by 
| the high and holy name of patriot. 

| More honor should be given to our 
lcivie heroes—to the pioneers and ex- 
| plorers, to the police and firemen and 
| coast-guard, to the doctors who risk 
their lives among infected regions, to 


such men as Colonel Waring, who 
| saved New York 15,000 lives by his 
|war against filth. Moreover’ the 


theory of patriotism must find some | 
practical exemplification, however | 
'slight, in such little civie duties as| 
leven children can perform, in mak- 
| ing backyards beautiful, in keeping 
i streets clean, in setting out trees and 
|vines, and in studying local beauties 
jand deficiencies with an eye to the 
| public weal. The first instruction in 
| patriotism will be incidental and not 
jlabeled as such. Miss Jane Addams 
| of Chicago has well counseled us to 
'make more striking and attractive 
ho peace celebrations. 

| Where there is a choice in national 
lanthems, let those most frequently 
| sung be such as deal with the broad, 
|general principles underlying national 
| life—justice, freedom, peace. Let the 
old superstition expressed in the 
lines: 


“Then conquer we must 
When our cause it is just,” 


be always explained as untrue to fact, 
and never be left to warp the child’s 
mind from the truth of history. 

In the United States the teacher 
can find her illustration in the Mexi- 
ean war, which General Grant, who 
fought in it, rightly declared to have 
been iniquitous. History is full of 
‘records of bloody victories of lions 
over lambs; war never settles the jus- 
tice of a cause, and no more impor- 
tant lesson in history can be taught 
in any school than this. The home 
teaching, though it be incidental, is 
most important. The child copies all 
the likes and dislikes of his parents. 
If they confound a show of bunting 
and a noisy Fourth of July orgy with 
patriotism; if the father goes to his 
club on the evening of his primary 
meeting and the mother cares more 
for colonial furniture and tablets to 
her ancestors than for the incoming 
little Russians and Armenians whom 
she might help to become good citi- 
zens, be sure the children will quick- 
ly take their cue from them and look 
upon civic service as entirely apart 
from patriotism. 

Patriotism, as taught today, leaves 
the supposed patriot frequently faith- 
less to his nearest duty, and on the 
other hand, makes the geographical 
boundary lines of his native land the 
limit of his love and sympathy. The 
idea of patriotism must expand and 
strengthen in two directions. It must 
help purify and defend the nation be 
overcoming the constant enemies that 
are within, while by justice and good 
will it must prevent any people from 
becoming occasional enemies with- 








out. Lucia Ames Mead. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Russell Sage is making good 
progress in disposing of the large 
fortune left by her husband. Her 
gifts up to date reach $14,000,000. 


Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, who has 
been one of the chief workers in the 
Iowa Suffrage Association, has moved 
to Chico, California. 


Mrs. Urquhart 
woman who 


Lee, an English 
visited this country a 
few years ago, and who gave parlor 
talks on parliamentary law and dra- 
matics, has prepared a handbook on 
parliamentary law which the London 
County Council has indorsed. 


Miss Elizabeth W. 
World's and National W. C. T. U. 
ivangelistic superintendent, will 
preach at the summer school at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the first Sunday in 
September, and is also to preach the 
New York State convention sermon. 


Greenwood, 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden spoke at 
the annual meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union, of which organization 
she is one of the vice-presidents, on 
Aug. 22. On Labor Day she will speak 
in Rhode Island, and then go to 
Pennsylvania for two weeks of ad- 
dresses. 


Last and 182,000 
horses were cut up and sold for food 
in the meat markets of Germany. In 
europe, mutton are beyond 
the means of the poorest people, and 


year 7000 «dogs 


heef and 


they are glad to get horse and dog 
meat. This is largely due to the 


crushing taxes imposed by militarism. 


Europe needs to give the mothers a 


vote, 
Miss Helen Cannon, daughter of 
Speaker Cannon, is one of the most 


noted hostesses as well as one of the 
most cultured women in Washington. 
She is a firm in the higher 
education of women, a great reader, 
speaks several languages, which she 
learned spent 
abroad, is a splendid singer, and holds 
the records in the high official set for 


believer 


during the years she 


pedestrianism. 


Mrs. Jessie Crowell Hitchcock, of 
Omaha, Neb., wife of a congressman 
who is the editor of the Omaha World- 
Herald, and daughter of a former U. 
S. Senator and governor, states in 
the N. Y. Sun that after having suf- 
fered for years with a malady pro- 
nounced incurable, she applied to a 
Christian Science practitioner and 
was speedily cured. Although not a 
member of a Christian Science church 
she says that if she were worth a 
million dollars she would gladly give 
it all to that cause. 


Lady Henry Somerset, whose cam- 
paigns against intemperance have 
made her famous on two continents, 
again aroused considerable dis- 
cussion throughout England by her 
declaration that most of the cottages 
which one sees along the country- 
side are merely “white sepulchres,” 
and that their insanitary conditions 
often drive their inhabitants to drink. 
This time, however, Lady Henry Som- 
erset has the advantage of being able 
to quote from the investigations of 
Miss Constance Cochrane and her re 
port to the National Housing Reform 
Association after making a special 
study of the homes of the agricultural 
poor. 


has 


Miss Rosetta Stone has been ap- 
pointed the new superintendent of 
the Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion of New York city, whose new 
dormitories for working girls, have 
just opened. The dormitories are a 
memorial and are known as the Ce 
cilia Borg dormitories. Miss Stone 
was formerly the agent of the New 
York section of the Council of Jew- 
ish Women and as such made weekly 
visits to Bedford Reformatory for 
women and the House of Refuge for 
Girls. She made the original investi- 
gation which led the council to e* 
tablish probation work as one of its 
activities, and in that way was the 
stimulus for the founding of the 
Lakeview Home. 
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A VISITOR FROM COLORADO. 





The editess of the Woman's Jour- 
nal have been cheered during the last 
few days by the sparkling presence 
of Ellis Meredith, the little Denver 
newspaper woman of whom an admir- 
ing Irishman said emphatically, 
“There isn’t the same brains in the 
same bulk in all Colorado!” In addi- 
tion to being an exceptionally bril- 
liant journalist and the author of sev- 
eral books, Miss Meredith is vice 
chairman of the Democratic State 
Central committee, and one of the 
best informed women in Colorado as 
to the politics of that much-discussed 
State. Suffragists are always thirst- 
ing for facts from the enfranchised 
States, and we found Miss Meredith 
a well-spring of information. She 
said: 

“The women constitute only 42 per 
cent. of the population of Colorado, 
yet they cast 48 per cent. of the to- 
tal vote. Investigations along this 
line have been made several times, 
and always with about the same re- 
sult. In some counties, where women 
are scarce, they cast only 37 per cent. 
of the total vote; in others, as high 
as 58 per cent.; but 48 per cent. is 
the average. 

“At the last municipal election in 
Colorado Springs, which is the rich- 
est town in the State, and a Repub- 
lican stronghold, the women cast 52 
per cent. of the whole vote, and elect- 
ed a Democratic mayor on a law-en- 
forcement platform. 

“Women not only vote, but work 
hard to get the men to vote. I knew 
one committee-woman who had got 
every woman in her ward to regis- 
ter, and almost every man; but one 
man persistently neglected it. When 
registration was about to close, she 
called upon him to make a last ap- 
peal. She found him milking. To 
her earnest representations, he stub- 
bornly replied that it was more im- 
portant to him to get his cow milked 
than to get registered, and that he 
would not leave the milking half done 
for anybody. ‘Go and be registered, | 
and I'll milk your cow,’ said this ver- 
satile committee-woman; and she sat 
down on the milking stool then and 
there and had the pail full by the time 
he got back.” 

“Who starts these 
ports that equal 
ure?” we asked. 

“I have sometimes thought,” said 
Miss Meredith, “that I should like to 
write an article giving biographical 
sketches of the people who have said 


occasional 
suffrage 


re- 
is a fail- 


so.” She proceeded to outline the 
records of several. One has been a 
prize-fighter and the keeper of a 


gambling house. One was formerly 
pastor of a church in Wisconsin, and 
had to leave it suddenly because, af- 
ter he had become engaged to marry 
a member of his choir, he was dis- 
covered to have a wife and children 
in England. He fled to Denver, and 
finally decamped from there, taking 
with him the funds of a small reli- 
gious society of which he had been 
treasurer. A third persecuted a mar- 
ried woman in Denver with offensive 
attentions till her husband beat him 
black and blue; and so on. “The sa- 
loon-keepers all said in advance 
that woman suffrage would be a fail- 
ure, and they say so still. So do the 
gamblers,” said Miss Meredith. “I 
do not know of any _ saloon-keeper 
who has been elected an alderman of 
Denver or Puebio since equal suffrage 
was granted, fourteen years ago. Be 
fore that, it was very common for 
saloon-keepers to be chosen. 

“It was the women of Denver who 
prevailed on the authorities to park 
Twenty-Third Avenue, to put up antl 
expectoration signs, and to provide 
garbage cans and drinking-fountains 
at the street corners. Denver politics 
are unquestionably dirty, but Denver 
itself is a clean city.” 
~ “It has been predicted that women 
would be extremely partisan. Do you 
find it so?” 

“Those who fear the fierce parti- 





sanship of women,” answered Miss 
Meredith, “may be surprised to know 


that there has never been a party 
measure espoused by women in the 
Colorado Legislature. The women o1 
all parties want the same things, and 
have worked for them together, in 
perfect harmony. They wanted a 
pure-food law, and secured one from 
the last Legislature, in line with the 
national legislation. They wanted 
civil service reform, and have ob- 
tained that, so far as the officers of 
State institutions are concerned. 
During the last Legislature, an at- 
tempt was made to take the control 
of the State Bureau of Child and Ani- 
mal Protection away from the Colo- 
rado Humane Society, and to create 
a political board. Every federated 
woman’s club in the State besieged 
its Senators and Representatives to 
vote against the bill, and the vice- 
chairman of the two chief political 
parties (both of them women) went 
together to different members of the 
Legislature to enter their protest. 
Men understand that in legislative 
matters, when they oppose the wo- 
men, they are opposing practically all 
the women, and the great independent 
vote of the State.” 

“If the women of both parties stand 
together for good things,” we asked, 
“how is it that they are not always 
able to get them? Why are some of 
the big cities still run wide open?” 

“If the women of both parties stand 
together in wanting reforms,” said 
Miss Meredith, “so also do the ma- 
chines of both parties stand together 
in opposing reforms. All the strength 
of political organization and of cor- 
rupt corporate interests, without re- 
gard to party, are arrayed against the 
improvements. In the face of al\ 
these difficulties, however, the people 
of Denver have again and again given 
a majority vote for a municipal re- 
form ticket, only to see the reform 
ticket counted out. This is discour- 
aging; but the new registration law 
which is about to go into effect will 
destroy the ‘padded’ lists, and make 
election frauds more difficult.” 

Miss Meredith goes from Boston 
to New York, and thence to Toledo, 
oO. A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF MRS. EDDY. 





For several months a persistent ef 
fort has been made by the son of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder of so- 
ealled “Christian Science,” to have 
his mother declared “incapable of so 
understanding her property rights as 
to be able to exercise her free and un- 
biassed will with respect to the same, 
or to manage her affairs and protect 
her property with prudence and dis- 
cretion against the undue influence 
and control and fraud of others, or 
to take charge of and manage the 
present legal proceedings.” 


From the investigation made, it ap- 
pears that the son has not only done 
nothing to aid his mother in the man- 
agement of her affairs, but has_ re- 
fused to live with her; that many 
years ago, after the death of her hus- 
band, she asked him to come home, 
saying: “You are all I have; stay with 
me and I will let you have all my 
property;" that she has already set- 
tled upon him an ample provision in 
the hands of a trustee, and has built 
him a house and furnished it. But 
the son has neglected to pay his in- 
surance or taxes, and has been run- 
ning in debt. He now seeks to take 
possession of his mother’s entire 
property, and to deprive her of its 
management and control. 

In this attempt he has employed 
eminent counsel, and has subjected 
his mother to a searching legal ex- 
amination, which has resulted in evi- 
dence of her mental competency so 
complete that further proceedings 
have been abandoned. 

Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton, an ex- 
pert alienist of high repute, has been 
employed by Mrs. Eddy’s counsel to 
make a thorough study of the case. 
He has just made public the result of 
his examination. Not being himself 
a believer in Mrs. Eddy’s religious 
views, and having testified against 
them, his report is worthy of implicit 
credence. He finds “nowhere the re- 
motest suggestion of mental feeble- 
ness or alienation,” on her part. 

Mrs. Eddy, having accumulated a 
large property from the proceeds of 
her books and practice of healing, 
naturally wishes to have the bulk of 
it used in promotion of the ideas and 
interests of the religious body of 
which she is the official head. It is 
difficult to see what claim her son or 
other relatives, who are not in sympa- 





thy with her views, have to inherit 
property thus acquired. 

Believing, as I do, in the right and 
ability of every Woman to acquire and 
administer property, I have regarded 
Mrs. Eddy’s successful business ca- 
reer with interest. However vision- 
ary may be her views in my own esti- 
mation, she has enlisted in their sup- 
port more than eight hundred thou- 
sand persons, and it seems eminently 
proper that she and they should be 
protected from a misapplication of 
the funds, thus accumulated, to the 
personal uses of relatives who are not 
in sympathy with their views. In 
this case the ordinary claims of her- 
edity do not apply, and I congratulate 
Mrs. Eddy and her followers upon the 
collapse of the effort to convert her 
property to private and alien owner- 
ship and control. H. B. B. 





HUSBAND ENTITLED TO SELECT 
THE DOMICILE. 





In the case of Anna Eliza Wisner 
against Ralph E. Wisner, the supreme 
court of Michigan has _ recently set 
aside a decree of divorce on the ground 
that the husband is entitled to select 
the place where he and his wife are 
to reside, and it is her duty to live 
there, provided she is treated kindly. 
It appeared, in the Wisner case, that 
the husband obtained a position with a 
mining company in Mexico, and his 
wife declined to go there with him, 
and he in turn refused to support her 
in Detroit. She then sued him for a 
divorce on the ground of non-support 
and the lower court granted her a de- 
cree, which the supreme court reversed 
on appeal, and laid down the doctrine 
that “the wife may not choose where 
the family is to live, but must follow 
her husband provided he treats her 
kindly.”—Chicago Legal News. 





DOWRY FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





Any attempt to organize trade 
unions among working women encoun- 
ters immediate difficulties, seemingly 
insuperable, growing out of the two 
facts that most women workers are 
not women but girls, and that a large 
majority of them leave their work on 
marriage, while a much larger number 
anticipate so doing. Obviously the 
condition of success in organization 
is that the sense of identity of in- 
terests will endure long enough to 
justify a sacrifice on the part of the 
individual for the benefit of the group. 
It is hardly possible that this re- 
quirement can be met by workers of 
any group where from 50 to 75 per 
cent. are under 25 years of age, and 
where from 90 to 95 per cent. are un- 
married. The effect of these two com- 
bined circumstances on each worker is 
to remind her every day, and every 
minute in the day, that she herself is 
probably a temporary member of the 
group, whose interests and advance- 
ment will concern her for a short pe- 
riod of time only. There has resulted 
on the part of the girls a casual atti- 
tude toward their work which leads to 
indifference as to inerease of skill or 
improvement in conditions of work, 
and an anticipation of marriage as a 
release from the irksomeness of an oc- 
cupation which, as it issues in no re- 
turn and no satisfaction other than 
wages, commands neither the interest 
nor the respect of the worker. of 
course this anticipation of marriage is 
not always realized, and there are no 
more pathetic figures among the work- 
‘ng women than those of mature years 
who, having abandoned the hope of 
marriage, retain the casual and unpro- 
fessional attitude toward their work, 
Obviously, also even when marriage is 
entered upon it does not always act 
as a release from work, but frequently 
results in the woman worker assuming 
the burden of support either of the 
husband or of children which result 
from the marriage. 

If the women’s organizations are to 
be exactly analogous to the men’s, 
namely, combinations for securing bet- 
ter advantages in wages and working 
conditions, the question which would 
occupy their minds would be: “What 
is the effect of marriage upon work; 
and how can the demoralizing influ- 
ence of this prospect of matrimony on 
the attitude of the girl worker and 
consequently on the wages and con- 
ditions of the work of the whole group, 
be nullified?” It is, however, perfect- 
ly clear that for a considerable period 
to come the question which will con- 
cern the group of women workers will 
be, rather: “What is the effect of 
their work upon marriage: and how 
can this period of industrial life be 
turned to the largest account in the 
life of the members of the group who 
pass in steady procession from the fac- 
tory and the work shop into their own 
homes?” 

Clearly, if any device can be invented 
which for the time identifies these 
members with the group of workers 
so that they feel their interests are 
one, certain demoralizing effects of 
their docility and indifference can be 
counteracted. Such a device as is a 
marriage dowry, which says to each 
girl, as she joins the procession, “Iden- 
tify your interest with ours; help us 
to secure better wages, shorter hours, 
larger measures of decency and safe- 
ty, and we will share these benefits 





with you. At the same time when 
you leave us to enter on your domes- 
tic career you will have evidence of 
our common interest in a fund which 
will enable you to maintain a stand- 
ard of living from the first which is 
suitable to you as a self-respecting 
and independent woman.” It is a per- 
fectly dignified and suitable arrange- 
ment, from which both the group and 
the individual member would derive 
advantage. It would, of course, have 
to be planned in accordance with cal- 
culations similar to those underlying 
the arrangements for life insurance, 
for health and accident benefits, and 
for the innumerable other forms of in- 
surance found possible by collective 
contribution. 

The marriage benefit may have also 
another advantage of large social im- 
portance. It is an interesting para- 
dox that while 90 per cent. of the 
industrial women are young and un- 
married and while almost all of them 
expect to leave their work on mar- 
riage, practically none of them do any- 
thing to fit themselves, nor are they 
protected by the community from 
such occupations as unfit them for be- 
coming the mothers of healthy chil- 
dren. No training is given them as 
to the care of children during the 
period of their dependence. Few of 
them learn the arts on which the com- 
fort and maintenance of the home 
depend. Few of them have those re- 
sources which render the hours of the 
day spent either in solitude or in the 
companionship of little children en- 
durable. Most of them are devoting 
their energies to the mechanical use 
of a few sets of muscles, getting fa- 
cility in one portion of their body 
and one set of brain centers, and leav- 
ing the rest of their physical and ner- 
vous organizations to perish from lack 
of use. Few of them have occasion 
to meet novel situations calling forth 
that capacity to control new sets of 
conditions, which is the essential re- 
quirement of the successful housekeep- 
er and homemaker. They are encour- 
aged to look upon marriage as a re- 
lease from monotonous toil, not as an 
cecasion for entering upon another vo- 
eation of dignity, which will furnish 
the opportunity to exercise all their 
powers in giving an honest return for 
the support they expect to receive, and 
in making the most important con- 
tribution to the welfare of the state. 

The institution of the marriage 
dowry could do much to counteract 
these evils, By the very fact of its 
creation the organization would say to 
each of its members that it had sug- 
gested the marriage of its members, 
not only because it was likely to oc- 
cur, but also because it was an event 
of such importance and dignity as to 
be the fitting occasion for returning 
to them a portion of their contribu- 
tions. In any organization in which 
a marriage dowry had been constituted, 
the meetings of the union should be 
taken advantage of to discuss the re- 
lation of factory life before marriage 
to domestic life after marriage, and 
the necessary ways of supplementing 
the ordinary experience of the girl so 
that she might be fit to enter upon 
her new duties. If the shortness of 
her life as a wage-earner is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to her obtaining 
a professional attitude toward wage- 
paid work, it might be used as a 
means of developing in her that very 
attitude towards the performance of 
her duties after marriage, for which 
she is to receive, not wages, but sup- 
port and satisfaction. 

In this possibility lies the highest 
value of the proposed endowment, for 
a person who attains to a professional 
attitude towards any occupation should 
carry that attitude into every occupa- 
tion in which she engages; and the 
result of svch training would tend to 
the development of better wives and 
mothers, and more efficient workers. 
Perhaps no factor conduces more to 
the exploitation of the working woman 
than this lack of a sense of dignity, 
based on the consciousness that she is 
doing work that needs to be done as 
well as she can possibly do it. The 
result of such an attitude toward her 
prospective married life would inevita- 
bly react upon her, not only with ref- 
erence to the quality of her work, but 
to her attitude towards her employer, 
with whom she would negotiate much 
more nearly on a plane of equality 
than at present. 

The claims here put forward will 
appear extravagant, and could not be 
realized in less than a considerable 
time. But the attempt to organize 
girl workers is based upon plans 
which can find no immediate realiza- 
tion: and in making plans for so long 
i campaign, this device is not to be 
scorned because of the length of time 
which must elapse before its largest 
results can be seen.—S. P. Breckinridge 
in The Public. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CURES. 





We publish the following letter from 
Mrs. Harry Thurston Peck, wife of 
the well-known opponent of woman 
suffrage. As such it will be of inter- 
est to our readers, who will give it 
such credence as it merits: 


Brookings, S. D., Aug. 19, 1907. 

Editor Woman’s Journal: My Jour- 
nal has, as usual, been carefully read. 
One article, “Put Yourself in Her 
Place,” attracted my attention par- 
ticularly. Its reference to the case 
of the Indian women is far from be- 
ing proven. A friend of mine upon 
enquiring into the matter was told by 
an Indian squaw that the women suf- 
fered unmercifully in childbirth. 





Again as to “improved conditions” 
suggested: these are already given 
us in the benefit conferred by Chris- 
tian Science, the Jesus method, at 
last brought to modern  thongat, 
which heals sickness, sin and suffer- 
ing. Mothers give birth painlessly to 
babies; under Christian Science care 
babies live; your problem is solved. 
In a woman’s journal ’twere well 
to give due place to the woman whose 
labors have culminated in this, the 
greatest of all great helps. 

After a 15 years’ ache, having been 
healed by Science in seven days, I 
know whereof I speak. 

CORNELIA D. PECK. 





THE PUBLIC SIDE OF IT. 





Everyone will admit that it would 
be very nice for shareholders who own 
the railroads and the employes who 
operate them if dividends and wages 
could steadily rise. But what about 
the third party—namely, the public— 
which pays all the revenue which the 
railroads receive in the shape of pas- 
senger fares and freight rates? Are 
the owners of the roads and the op- 
erators of the roads going to enjoy 
all the benefits from the country’s 
amazing prosperity, while the man 
who supplies all the cash to pay both 
wages and dividends is never to have 
his position improved at all? 

Can the passenger or the shipper 
be blamed if he thinks that he is en- 
titled to some consideration as well as 
the shareholder and the employee? 
Can the passenger now be accused of 
demanding anything unreasonable 
when he asks for a two-cent fare, see- 
ing that if every request is granted 
his share of the fruits of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad alone would only 
be, at the outside, a third of what 
was given the stockholders and a 
tenth of what was handed to the em- 
ployees? 





MISS LAUGHLIN IN ENGLAND. 





Portrush, Ireland, Aug. 9, 1907. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

While in London, Dr. Sperry and I 
saw quite a little of the active suf. 
fragists there, and it occurs to me 
that a few words about the movement 
over here, so far as we came into 
touch with it, may be of interest to 
your readers. 

Our friend, Dr. Mabel Hardie, who 
visited Dr. Sperry and myself in 
Maine last summer, is an active mem- 
ber of the Women’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union, and was one of the 70 wo- 
men who went to prison last March, 
and who thus, by great personal sac- 
rifice, voiced‘ their protest against 
the injustice done to women in a 
country calling itself free. 

The true history of that imprison- 
ment is interesting and enlightening. 
Some 70 women, led by Lady Har- 
berton, started to walk to the House 
of Commons, where Lady Harberton 
proposed to present a petition to the 
prime minister. Lady Harberton is a 
viscountess, and, as such, has a con- 
stitutional right to enter the Houses 
of Parliament for such a _ purpose. 
She and her- 70 companions were 
walking quietly along the street. At 
Parliament Square, that is, at the 
public square, outside the entrance to 
the grounds of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, they were stopped by police- 
men, and were told that they could 
go no further; that, if they persisted 
in proceeding across the square, they 
would be arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. In other words, women who 
were walking quietly and with perfect 
decorum along a public street, for 
no other purpose than to present a 
petition to men who claim to repre- 
sent them,’ were arrested, and were 
ultimately cast into prison. I may 
say here that any woman, whether of 
Lady Harberton’s party or _ not, 
whether bound for the House of Com- 
mons or not, whether suffragist or 
not, was subject to arrest if she at- 
tempted to cross the square at that 
time, although men could cross with- 
out interference. 

Lady Harberton herself was not ar- 
rested, though she was not permitted 
to exercise her constitutional right 
of presenting a petition. The 70 wo- 
men who were arrested were fined for 
“disorderly conduct,” and, upon their 
refusal to pay their fines, were cast 
into prison. The women submitted 
quietly to arrest. Each one simply 
said, when stopped at the entrance to 
the square, that she intended to pro- 
ceed, and the policeman _ replied, 
“Then I must arrest you.” There 
was no struggling and no screaming, 
as is constantly stated to have been 
the case by those newspapers and 
other publications which know so well 
that their opposition to woman’s lib- 
erty is rooted and grounded in injus- 
tice and tyranny that they strive to 
bolster up their case with slanders 
against those whose rights they deny. 

The prison authorities, difficult to 
influence as they are, have been 
forced to give way at least a trifle be- 
fore the pressure of public opinion 
aroused by the imprisonment of wo- 
men whose only crime was a desire 
for freedom, and the women impris 
oned in March were not subjected to 
quite so,outrageous treatment as that 
given to those who had preceded 
them. Even so, conditions were hard- 
ly tolerable. Dr. Hardie’s case may 
be taken as typical, both as to its 
good and bad points. 

She was put in a cell by herself. 
There was no window opening on the 
outside air; the only air came in 
through a grating, after having passed 
over hot pipes, so that there was no 
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refreshment in it. The bed was 
merely a thin mattress placed on the 
floor, a bed so hard that Dr. Hardie 
could not sleep for more than a brief 
period at a time. She was not al- 
lowed to leave her cell except for 
chapel, and for three-quarters of an 
hour exercise daily. At exercise, the 
prisoners were not allowed to speak 
to each other, even to say “Good 
morning.” It was solitary confine- 
ment, and there were no visitors al- 
lowed. A great many of Dr. Hardie’s 
friends wrote to the governor of the 
prison asking if they might visit her, 
but everyone was informed that “Dr. 
Hardie had so many visitors that it 
was not possible to admit another”— 
a direct falsehood, as not one was ad- 
mitted during her confinement. A 
letter to her from her sister was 
opened, and, instead of being deliv- 
ered, was returned to the writer. At 
her trial, her sister was refused ad- 
mittance. There were only two de- 
cent things about the whole business. 
She was allowed to take some books 
to prison with her, and the food was 
eatable. This latter would not have 
been the case if Dr. Hardie had taken 
meat, but she requested a “no meat” 
diet, and was given milk and eggs, 
both of which were fairly good. Dr. 
Hardie so suffered in health from 
even her one week’s imprisonment 
under such bad conditions that she 
has not yet recovered her normal 
strength, although it- is more than 
four months since her release. 

Yet it pays, for the universal testi- 
mony from all classes and in all sec- 
tions is that the imprisonment of 
women for such a cause, the willing- 
ness of women to suffer imprison- 
ment, with all its evil conditions, for 
the sake of liberty, has done more to 
further the cause of woman suffrage 
than any other possible action could 
have done. This opinion has been 
expressed to me by a Conservative 
party member of Parliament; it has 
been voiced by the very policemen 
who were forced to arrest the women 
at the orders of a so-called “Liberal” 
Government, for one of the policemen 
said to one of the prisoners, “Go on. 
You are doing the right thing to get 
it.” 

The second day after our arrival 
in London Dr. Sperry and I attended 
a meeting of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Before we left Amer- 
ica, Miss Henry kindly gave us a let- 
ter of introduction to Miss Pankhurst, 
but, as Dr. Hardie was in London, we 
went under her chaperonage. I was 
asked to address the meeting, and 
was able to tell them a little of the 
progress of the cause in America, and 
of the inspiring effect of the work 
done over here. The Union holds a 
meeting every Monday afternoon at 
four o'clock at No. 4 Clement’s Inn, 
The Strand. Every Sunday they 
have speakers in Hyde Park, where 
they are always sure of a crowd of 
listeners. They have various speak- 
ers out in different parts of England, 
speaking for the most part in bor- 
oughs in which elections for Parlia- 
ment are being held. The general 
policy of the Union is to oppose 
every Government candidate, what- 
ever Government is in power, until a 
Government comes into power which 
will give justice to women. Each 
week, at the Clement’s Inn meeting, 
a paper containing a list of all the 
meetings for the coming week in all 
parts of Great Britain is given to each 
person present. The Union also main- 
tains a literature stand, with one or 
more members always in attendance, 
in Earls’ Court, where an exhibition 
of some sort or other is always in 
progress. 

A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, of which I saw mention in the 
Journal, has been formed. Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit, who, as the Journal stated, 
is an officer of the League, is doing 
yeoman service for the cause in an- 
other way also. He is the head of 
the West London Ethical Society, 
and never has any minister preached 
more vigorously, more eloquently or 
more broad-mindedly for the com- 
plete and absolute freedom and equal- 
ity of women. Never, I think, has any 
minister so continually emphasized 
the righteousness and the importance 
of woman’s freedom and equality as 
does Dr. Coit at the meetings of the 
Ethical Society. On one Sunday he 
spoke in the morning on “August 
Comte’s Views in Regard to Women,” 
and in the evening on “St. Paul’s 
Views in Regard to Women.” It was 
a joy and an inspiration to listen to 
him. We had tea with Dr. and Mrs. 
Coit one afternoon, and enjoyed 
comparing conditions in England and 
in America. 

The activity of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union has_ evidently 
stirred the more conservative branch 
of the suffragists, of which Lady 
Frances Balfour is president, to 
greater activity, and they are holding 
frequent meetings. I was asked by 
this association to speak at a garden 
party, but was obliged to refuse, as I 
was to leave London on that day. 

We met, in London, many interest- 
ing people, who are active in reforms 
of various kinds, and dined one even- 
ing with Miss Abadam, one of the 
speakers sent out by the W. S. P. U., 
and with Dr. Johnson, the health in- 
spector of the Lambeth Parish 
Schools, one of the districts of Lon- 
don. Dr. Johnson was appointed te 
her position, which is an important 
one, over the heads of 60 men com- 
petitors. Miss Abadam had just come 
in from a speaking trip in the north 
of England, and had many interesting 
things to tell us. 

We came a bit into touch with the 





women’s clubs in London, being vis- 
itors at the Women’s University club, 
a club composed entirely of univer- 
sity graduates, and also at the Wo- 
men’s Army and Navy club, the mem- 
bers of which belong entirely to the 
so-called “smart set.” We were in- 
terested to note the difference be- 
tween women’s clubs in England and 
in America. 

Not the least enjoyable part of our 
stay in England has been the time 
we have spent as visitors in English 
homes. We have just come from a 
delightful visit with a friend, Mrs. 
Pryce-Jones, in North Wales. Mrs 
Pryce-Jones’ home, “Caerlowel,” is a 
typical English country house, and we 
came into touch with the delightful 
English country life with its “Coun- 
ty Club” and its “county” interests 
of various kinds; with its touch, too, 
of national interests, for Mr. Pryce- 
Jones has been for fourteen years a 
member of Parliament. We have 
also spent a few days at the charm- 
ing country home of another friend, 
and are to spend the last part of our 
stay in England with Dr. Hardie and 
her sister at their home in Cheshire. 

With greetings and best wishes to 
all Journal friends, 

Gail Laughlin. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





In the passing of Mrs. Jennie 
Knights Brown, of Luverne, Minne- 
sota has suffered an irreparable loss. 
One of the most winsome, cheery, en- 
thusiastic, liberal, faithful women ot 
our State Association has suddenly 
been taken from our midst, and we 
are too shocked and saddened to yet 
fully comprehend this depressing 
telegraphic news. Mrs. Brown had 
been troubled during the past year 
with a slight heart affection, but 
even her immediate family were not 
alarmed, for she seemed quite herself. 
Death came very suddenly, Friday 
night, August 17, at her home in Lu- 
verne, when she was but fifty-two 
years of age. Taken away in the 
prime of life, she leaves a husband 
and five children to mourn her loss 
and scores of admiring friends in the 
community where she was a leader in 
philanthropic and civic work. For 
years she had been on the Minnesota 
Board, either as an officer or member 
of the Executive Committee, and had 
ever attended to her duties with a 
promptness and_ steadfastness that 
had endeared her to us all. Mrs. 
Brown had not missed a state suffrage 
convention in ten years, and attended 
many of the national conventions. 
Her heart was in the suffrage work, 
and no appeal for aid, financial or 
otherwise, was ever made in vain. 
Her strong faith in the ultimate out- 
come of our cause was an _ inspira- 
tion at all our gatherings, and her 
dear presence will be sadly missed. 
Energetic and _ progressive, she ral- 
lied others about her for the accomp- 
lishment of great undertakings, in- 
spiring them with her enthusiasm 
and hopeful spirit. Her last work 
was furnishing the new Carnegie 
Library at Luverne, by money raised 
by entertainments and subscriptions. 
“She organized the Luverne Political 
Equality Club many years ago, and 
has always been one of the prime 
movers in its work and study. Truly, 
her sweet courageous spirit has in- 
spired and enriched many a life! 

MAUD CONKEY STOCKWELL. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Aug. 23, 1907. 








WOMAN’S BUILDING IN JAMES- 
TOWN. 
Woman’s Building, Jamestown, Va., 


Aug. 24, 1907. 

It will be of interest to the readers 
of the Woman's Journal to learn 
something of woman’s work at the 
Jamestown Exposition. 

Jamestown, Va., 
Aug. 26, 1907. 

Jarly in the planning for the Expo- 
sition, it was determined to set 
aside a large and commodious build 
ing which was formerly the colonial 
home of the owner of the farm upon 
which the Exposition is located, for 
headquarters for various National Or- 
ganizations of Women. The building 
was thoroughly remodeled, and has 
made a most delightful center for the 
activities and interests of women. It 
has a large drawing room, and de- 
lightful facilities for holding public 
meetings. 

The drawing room and a committee 
room on the second floor were as- 
signed to the National Council of 
Women. The W. C. T. U. and the 
National Florence Crittenton Mission 
occupy the next room, and also a well- 
appointed rest room on the second 
floor. The Ladies of the Maccabees 
of the World have the third room on 
the first floor, and the King’s Daugh- 
ters have large, attractive double 
rooms on the second floor. Very con- 
venient arrangements for housekeep- 
ing have been planned so that the 
hostesses of the various organizations 
can serve luncheons and teas when- 
ever desired. The house has been 
delightfully and tastefully furnished 
throughout. 

The National Council of 
Women maintains a hostess 
building each Thursday. 

The dedicatory services were par- 
ticularly interesting, each organiza- 
tion making a report of its specific 
work, and was attended by many 
prominent persons. 

The address of the day was deliv- 
ered by Admiral Harrington, repre- 


Jewish 
in the 





sentative of the Navy at the exposi- 
tion, for the government. He was 
very complimentary in a splendid tri- 
bute paid to organized womanhood. 
He said that it had been remarked 
that when the country gets into 
trouble it always called upon the 
navy, but he would alter that and say 
when the country was in trouble it 
always looked to the women to help 
it through. 

An interesting feature of the day 
was an address by Rev. Calvin Black- 
well, of Norfolk, Va., who was em- 
phatic in his expression of approval 
of women taking part in matters per- 
taining to the public welfare, especi- 
ally in the matter of their speaking 
in the churches. His remarks show 
a definite change in opinion, coming 
from a Southern Baptist minister. 

An interesting feature of the W. C. 
T. U. rooms is that each piece of hand- 
some mission furniture was donated 
for use by one of the unions of Vir- 
ginia. The name of the union is en- 
graved on a silver plate attached to 
each. These will be presented to dif- 
ferent persons as interesting souve- 
nirs of the exposition, at its close. 

The National Florence Crittenton 
Mission has maintained a protective 
and welfare work for young women, 
and a trained nurse and several agents 
are kept busy looking after the wel- 
fare of women and children. Employ- 
ment has been found for a large num- 
ber of women; also suitable and safe 
lodgings and a splendid preventive 
work accomplished. 

The National Council of Women 
will hold its annual executive at the 
Jamestown Exposition, October 1 to 
5. Arrangements are being made for 
an interesting program, and a large 
number of delegates are expected. 
This is a very important meeting, as 
preliminary arrangements will be 
made for proper representation at 
the quinquennial of the International 
Council of Women, to be held in 
Canada in 1909. 

Valuable as the affiliations of the 
National Council are, the Interna- 
tional Associations are even more po- 
tent for world-wide good. We earn- 
estly urge all national bodies which 
have not affiliated with the National 
Council of Women to take such steps 
as will entitle them to representa- 
tion at this annual executive, in or- 
der that they may have the privilege 
of sending representatives to the In- 
ternational Council in Canada. Per- 
sons desiring to be present at the 
annual executive should notify us at 
once, and we shall be pleased to make 
such arrangements as they may desire 
for their entertainment while here. 

KATE WALLER BARRETT, 
Chairman Woman's Building. 





ELIZABETH FINNAN. SOLDIER. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Finnan, soldier in 
the Civil War, is dead at the age of 
eighty-eight years. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News says: 


The story of Elizabeth Cain Finnan 
is one of the most remarkable in the 
history of the war between the 
States. Offering her services at San- 
dusky, O., when her husband enlisted, 
she was taken to Cincinnati, where 
she was accepted as laundress for 
the Eighty-first Ohio Infantry, and 
from that day at the beginning of the 
war until the regiment was mustered 
out at Columbus, O., in September, 
1864, she was never absent from her 
post of duty at any time. 

Although she went in the first place 
as a laundress, that post was soon 
abolished and the husband was in- 
formed by Gen. Dodge that his wife 
must leave the regiment. Gen. John 
A. Logan had observed the attach- 
ment between the husband and wife 
and interfered in their behalf. Mrs. 
Finnan was permitted to remain and 
a little “A” tent was furnished for 
her. She drew the government ra- 
tions the same as any soldier, and 
much of the time wore male attire. In 
times of danger she carried a musket 
just as the soldiers did and in all re- 
spects shared the rough life of the 
men about her. Often she marched 
fifty miles a day, and her courage 
and endurance were equal to that of 
the soldiers themselves. 

A list of the battles in which she 
took part reads almost like a record 
of the engagements of the War of the 
Rebellion. She was at Corinth. Po- 
burg, Mo.; Pulaski, Fort Donaldson 
and Chattanooga, Tenn.: Snake 
Creek Gap, Kingston, Shiloh and 
others. After every battle Mrs. Fin- 
nan offered her services in the field 
hospital. Whenever and wherever 
needed she was at hand, and neither 
surgeon nor soldier ever called in 
vain for her aid. At the battle of 
Lookout Mountain she was able to 
perform some service for Gen. Grant, 
who later took occasion to single her 
out for praise. 





VACATION HOME FOR WORKING 
GIRLS. 





The Working Girls’ Vacation Soci- 
ety appeals to the sympathies and gen- 
erosity of the public for its work at 
Santa Clara, New York. 

At most of the houses owned and 
governed by the society, yoing work- 
ing girls are sent for two or more 
weeks during the summer for rest and 
recreation. At such homes a good 
matron and servants are all that is 
necessary ot secure the comfort and 
vleasure of the guests: at Santa Clara 
‘t is different. Gradually that beauti- 








ful resort has become the haven of 
hope for girls threatened by or in the 
first stages of tuberculosis, and be- 
sides matron and house servants there 
must be a resident physician and as- 
sistants. The food, too, must be of a 
different quality and suited to the con- 
dition of the girls, who come worn and 
spent to struggle to regain what they 
have lost, which means all in life to 
them. The expenses at Santa Clara 
are heavy, and if this good work is 
to be carried on successfully, co-op- 
eration must be given. 

The institutional and sanitariur. as- 
pect is absolutely eliminated. The 
spirit of the place is beautiful, free, 
and homelike, This of necessity en- 
hances the chances of recovery. By 
proper instruction the girls are en- 
abled to understand their danger, and 
while knowledge enlightens them, it 
also dissipates blind fear and depres- 
sion. 

Separate bedrooms are the rule at 
Santa Clara. There is no overcrowd- 
ing, no red tape; but as far as inclina- 
tion and strength can be trusted, the 
girls are as free as if they were spend- 
ing happy weeks in a summer hotel. 

This atmosphere is unique. It is 
saving many cases of tuberculosfs from 
tne larger private or state hospitals, 
and the work should be supported by 
those who consider the public and 
private good. 

The two houses at Santa Clara, 
known as Hillcrest and Uplands, ac- 
commodate about 60 girls, and are 
open from June until October. Of 
course, double the number should be 
sharing the privileges of these houses, 
and the houses should be open longer 
—all winter, if possible. lor the so- 
ciety to be limited in funds is to weak- 
en its usefulness, and just now the 
need of money is urgent. The houses 
are full, .ae rate of living high, and, 
after the late severe winter, many 
cases of incipient disease are at a crit- 
ical period. It is earnestly hoped by 
the officers of the society that a gen- 
erous and hearty response will meet 
this appeal. 

All donations should be sent to the 
treasurer, Miss Edith Bryce, 20 West 
Vifty-fourth street, New York city. 





LUCY STONE’S BIRTHDAY. 





Throughout the United States on 
Aug. 13 the equal suffrage clubs cele- 
brated the ninetieth birthday of one 
of the great pioneers of their move- 
ment—Lucy Stone. A household word 
when most of us were youngsters, this 
woman's name is identified with two 
struggles for liberty in a country con- 
secrated to liberty. She worked for 
the abolition of chattel slavery when 
that was dangerous work to do under 
the Stars and Stripes; and for the 
abolition of absurd and narrowing con- 
ventionalities and unjust laws which 
made women dolls or drudges, when 
that work excited contempt and ridi- 
cule along with an occasional missile 
from the mob. She worked her way 
through college when her brothers had 
their way paid; and was in luck even 
at that, for Oberlin was the only col- 
lege that admitted women in her day. 
It is a good thing to pay tribute to the 
memory of such a woman—a refresh- 
ing thing at a time when we are so 
commonly taught to measure success 
in the terms of the market.—Chicago 
The Public. 





A QUEER BUSINESS. 





The case of Miss Paula Klippenburg 
of Berlin, at present engaging the at- 
tention of the immigration authorities 
at Washington, is one of the strangest 
that has come to the notice of the pub- 
lic since that department of public ser- 
vice was organized. Miss Klippen- 
berg appears. to be in no immediate 
danger of becoming a charge upon the 
country. She is well provided with 
funds, and came over here as a cabin 
passenger, her father, it is said, being 
a theatrical manager in the Prussian 
capital. But there is a gentleman 
named Mueller of Newark, N. J,, who 
seems to have been very much disturb- 
ed over her visit to the United States. 
According to the story as told to the 
press, Mr. Mueller had been accus- 
tomed to make frequent visits to Ber- 
lin on business. There he met and 
made love to Miss Klippenberg, their 
relations having been confessedly more 
than friendly. 

But Mueller has a wife and family 
in New Jersey, and when he discov- 
ered that Miss Klippenburg proposed 
to come to the United States, he at 
once scented trouble. He sent his 
lawyer to meet the woman at the Hotel 
Imperial, and persuaded her to accom- 
pany him te what he claimed was his 
client's office. Instead, she was taken 
to the immigration commissioner’s 
office, and thence transported to Ellis 
island, on the charge of being ‘“‘unde- 
sirable,” and where she is now being 
held for forcible return to Germany. 

If the facts are as given, it would 
seem that the commissioners have lent 
themselves to the perpetration of ua 
monstrous wrong. If there is any 
“undesirable” in the case, it would ap- 
pear to be the man Mueller, who ad- 
mits, apparently, that he made love 
to her in Germany, and whose letters 
show that he deceived her shamefully 
while professing the warmest affection 
for her. There can be no doubt that 
her visit to the United States is a very 
awkward thing for Mr. Mueller, but 
is there any reason why the govern- 
ment of the United States should in- 
terfere to protect him from some em- 
barrassment which would be a very 
poor and trivial penalty for the wrong 
he committed in deceiving Miss Klip- 





penburg? If the facts are as stated, 
there can be no doubt that the immi- 
gration authorities have permitted 
themselves to be used in a most scan- 
dalous fashion, and have shamefully 
abused the authority with which they 
have been intrusted. There is no pre- 
tense that Miss Klippenburg has com- 
mitted any crime; there has been no 
demand for her extradition; there is 
no danger that she will become a 
charge upon the community. The au- 
thorities at Washington should bestir 
themselves and investigate the matter 
to the bottom.—Brooklyn Times. 





HUMOROUS 





The Mistress—Mary Ann, please ex- 
plain to me how it is that I saw you 
kissing a young man in the kitchen 
last night. 

The Maid—Sure, I dunno how it fa, 
ma’am, unless yez were lookin’ 
through the keyhole. 





“Ah! pretty lady,” said the fortune 
teller, “you want to be told about 
your future husband?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Gailey. “I’ve 
come to learn where my present hus- 
band is when he’s absent.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 





Tommy: “I wonder why the words 
is spelled in such a funny way?” 
Jimmy: “’Cause they was made in the 
first place by the school teachers, and 
they made ’em so’s they would have 
to be hired to teach how to spell ’em.” 





Dr. Baillie, after listening to a long 
story of her ailments from a lady who 
was so little ill that she meant to go 
to the opera that night, left the room 
with a sigh of relief. He had just got 
downstairs when he was called back. 
“Doctor,” feebly asked the lady, “may 
I, on my return tonight, eat a few 
oysters?” “Yes, ma’am,” roared the 
doctor, “shells and all!” 


“What's that noise?’ asked the vis- 
itor in the apartment house, 

“Probably some one in the dentist's 
rooms on the floor below getting a 
tooth out,” said his host 

“But it seems to come from the floor 
above.” 

“Ah, then it’s probably the Popley’s 
baby getting a tooth in.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 





The professor of mathematics, the 
father of a bright boy, took a nap 
one afternoon. He had not been 
asleep long when his wife heard 
heartrending groans. “What is the 
matter, dear?” she asked. “I’ve had 
the most horrible dream,” the pro- 
fessor replied. “I dreamed that our 
Charley was a minus quantity under 
the radical sign, and I couldn’t get 
him out!” 





A witty Irishman, James E. Fitz- 
gerald, was repeatedly interrupted in 
a political speech by a butcher, the 
owner of a large sausage-making 
plant. When some one tried to re- 
monstrate with the interrupter, he re- 
torted, “If I had this speaker in one 
of my sausage machines, l’d soon 
make mince meat of him!” Then Mr. 
l‘itzgerald asked from the platform, 
with a smile, “Is thy servant a dog 
that thou shouldst do this thing?’ 





“Dan,” said a little four-year-old, 
“give me a penny to buy a monkey.” 
“We've got one monkey in the house 
already,” replied the elder brother, 
laughing. “Who is it?” asked the lit- 
tle fellow. “You, of course,” answered 
his big brother. ‘Then please give me 
a penny to buy the monkey some pea- 
nuts.” The big brother could not re- 
sist. 





Chick Bruce, a famous Adirondack 
guide, accompanied ex-President 
Cleveland on a hunting trip. Chick 
left him sitting on a log one morning 
while he went out to drive down a 
deer. When he came back he saw his 
distinguished employer still sitting on 
the log, but with the muzzle of his 
gun pointing directly at the ex-Presi- 
dent’s chest. 

“Here!” shouted Chick, “quit that, 
dod gast ye! Supposin’ that gun had 
gone off and you had killed yourself, 
what would have happened to me? 
Dern ye, everybody knows I’m a Re- 
publican!” 





Bishop Talbot, long known as “the 
cowboy bishop,” was attending a 
meeting of church dignitaries at St. 
Paul. A tramp approached a group of 
bishops gathered on the hotel porch 
and asked for aid. ‘“‘No,”’ one of the 
churchmen replied, “I don’t think we 
can do anything. But there is the 
youngest bishop of us all (pointing to 
Bishop Talbot), and he’s a very gen- 
erous man.” 

The tramp went to Bishop Talbot, 
and the others watched with interest. 
They saw a look of surprise come 
over the tramp’s face. They saw the 
bishop talking eagerly, earnestly. 
They saw the tramp look perturbed; 
but they finally saw something passed 
from hand to hand. 

The tramp tried to get away with- 
out speaking to the group of church- 
men, but the former spokesman called 
to him: “Well, did you get something 
from our younger brother?’ 

The tramp. grinned _ sheepishly. 
“No; I gave him a dollar for his 
blamed new cathedral at Laramie!”"— 
Bellman. 
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AN EXAMPLE, | 





No one’s makin’ speeches 
‘Cep de honey bee. 
De principles he teaches 
Sounds right sensible to me. 
He say: “Keep lookin’ foh de sweets 
Dat’s growin’ everywhere; 
An’ if some no’count weeds you 
meets, 
Pass on an’ don’t you care.” 


As he comes, a-bringin’ 
De goods f'um ‘roun’ de farm, 
He say: “A little singin’ 
Ain’t gwinter do no harm.” 
I tells you, lots of us would get 
Mo’ joy f'um life if we 
Kep’ follerin’ de example set 
By Mistah Honey Bee. 
—Washington Star. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








Maine. 
Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 28, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal: At the 
Maine Woman's Suffrage Day at 


Ocean Park, nature provided a glori- 
ous day and our friends a large and 
earnest audience. 

Mrs. Mary W. Thomas selected for 
the lesson in the morning devotional 
the story of Elijah and the drought 
in Israel, applying it to world re. 
forms. “Always,” she said, “some 
one is praying and _ prophesying, 
some one is watching and bringing 
the tidings, and some day the rain 
will fall.” The conference was 
opened with prayer by Mrs. Emeline 
B. Cheney. Messages were received 


from Mrs. Etta H. Osgood of Phila- 
delphia, and from Mrs. Nellie Wade 
Whitcomb. also a tribute to the 


memory of her father, Deacon Wade, 
by Miss De Merritte. Then followed 
a report of the National Convention 
by Miss Anne Burgess. 

A round table conference, conductea 
by Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, proved 
one of the most instructive features 
of the day. The topic was the _ re- 
monstrance sent to the legislature 
this year by the antis. Each excuse 
(Mrs. Day did not dignify them with 
the terms arguments or reasons) was 
presented by some one previously se- 
lected, and then freely discussed by 
the floor. 

Miss Ellis Meredith was the guest 
of honor, and as this gentle little 
lady appeared, dressed in a dainty 
gown of modern fashion, she bore no 
resemblance to the figure sometimes 
presented to our organization by 
those who ridicule our cause. Miss 
Meredith spoke from the viewpoint 
of one who knows “what it means to 
be an enfranchised woman,” and our 
hearts burned within us as we listened 
to the story of the struggle of women 
and men going on for better govern- 





ment, their successes along educa- 
tional and humanitarian lines, and 
some of their failures in politics— 


this thing which men have debased, 
but which she claims should proper- 
ly stand for applied Christianity. 

On every hand we heard expres: | 
sions of interest and pleasure in her | 
reasonable presentation of conditions 
as they exist in her own and other 
enfranchised States. A question hox 
brought out many additional facts. 

FANNIE J. FERNALD. 








Portland, Me., Aug. 27, 1907. 
Editors Woman’s’ Journal: We 
suffragists of Maine might put a new 
clause in the almanac and _ “say, 
“About this time look out for Ocean 
Park Day.” 





Our session at Ocean Park, Tues: | 
day week, was a success in every | 


way. While disappointed in not hav- 
ing with us Mrs. Rachel Foster | 
Avery, we were glad to welcome Miss | 
Ellis Meredith. Miss Meredith ad- | 
dressed an interested audience and | 
gave them a clear idea of “What It | 


Means to Be an Enfranchised Wom.- ne 


an.” At the close of her address a 
number of questions were asked and 
ably answered. 

The morning session was largely 
given up to a “round table confer- 
ence,” which accomplished another | 
annihilation of the, “excuses” put! 
forth by our friends, the opponents | 
These “excuses” must be endowed 
with a wonderful power of being re. 


suscitated, for no matter how often 
they are smashed “flat as a pan- 


cake,” they presently reappear. 

The discussion at this conference 
was presided over by Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day. Those participating were 
Mrs. Cheney of California, Mrs. Gil 
patrick of Oregon, Miss Morris of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton 
of Saco, Mrs. James Thompson of 
Portland, and a number of others. | 

Our president, Mrs. Fernald, of | 
Old Orchard, presided and won many | 
compliments for the pleasing manner 
in which she conducted affairs. 

At noon, as is our custom, we gath- 
ered into social groups under the 
trees and enjoyed our basket lunch. 
The good women of the place fur- 
nished coffee and in various ways 
made us comfortable. Nearly all the 
clubs of the State were represented. 

Those of us who have seen from 
the beginning this practice of an an- 
nual suffrage day at the Ocean Park, 
Chautauqua, realize that it has sure- 
ly come to stay. In the early years 
it was “Shall we ask for a day again?” 
Now we inquire “What date is to be 
ours?” “Ocean Park Day” is estab- 
lished. 








ANNE BURGESS. 


| home. 


Pennsylvania. 


New Castle, Pa., Aug. 21, 1907. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: We had 
felt sure that, in Boston, if anywhere, 
women would be on the school board, 
and regret that such at present is 
not the case. I am preparing a paper 
for cur Woman’s Club of this place, 
advocating women on our. school 
board. 

It was interesting to learn recently 
that my father, Charles Chauncy 
Shackford, was a member of the 
first public school committee ever 
elected in Boston, about the year 
1868, I believe. 

If any late copies of your paper 
have articles on school hygiene, also 
manual training in the public schools. 
I would like to have them. 

MRS. MARTHA S. CURTIS. 





Mississippi. 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 29, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal: Enclosed 
are two letters from Mrs. Lily W. 
Thompson, of Jackson, state treas- 
urer of the Mississippi Woman Suf- 
frage Association. They are so fine 
that I have asked permission to send 
them on to you; also some of the let- 
ters that she has received from edi- 
tors in our own State. From the in- 
formation she sends a valuable ar- 
ticle can be compiled next week. 
Miss Kate Gordon writes that her 
Louisina convention will not meet 
until next April, and we shall defer 
that of Mississippi also until then. 
RELLE KEARNY. 





Jackson, Miss, Aug. 23, 1907. 

I have written to all our. elub 
presidents, asking that dues be col- 
lected and forwarded at once. I sent 
greetings to each, and tried to put 
into every letter some of my opti- 
mism, of my enthusiasm, of my be- 
lief that we women will be held ac- 
countable as to how we use our God- 
given convictions on a great revolu- 
tionary question like this. I have 
tried to impress them with the idea 
that our hour has come and that the 
battle is ours to win, not to be left 
to our children who will come after 
us. I sent the letters out with a 
prayer. I enclose answers from two 
ladies whom you have persuaded that 
they are called to this work. 

There are dozens of sympathizers 
throughout the State, who ought to 
be asked to join the State Associa- 
tion. If they would do so to the tune 
of one dollar apiece, we would have 
ample funds to work with. The can- 
didates for governor and legislature 
shouid have been invited to declare 
themselves. But the press work is 
all that T have had time for. There 
is a world of work, here in Jackson, 
to be done. Later I will try to in- 
crease the interest in membership. 

Mrs. Butt (IT suppose) sent me your 
article. It is eloquent and convince- 
ing. 1 will have it published for dis- 
tribution after the election excitement 
subsides. It is too lengthy, however, 
for most of our papers. They all want 
brevity. 

I will soon send a letter to the 
Woman's Journal reporting press 
work. Do you think it best to quote 
expressions of opinion from our lead- 
ing candidates for U. S. Senate? All 
we have has been said to me in pri- 
vate conversation while guests in my 
Do you keep up with our home 
Mr. Bremer has been quoted 
for partial 
inaccurate. 
declares 


polities? 
as coming out publicly 

woman suffrage. This is 
In his written platform he 


lhis belief that women should be put 


boards and on the 
institutions wherein 
women are inmates. IT thanked him 
for this a year ago. Mr. Scisson, one 
of his opponents in the race for gov- 
ernor, catching at every straw, which 
might be used as an issue between 
them, comes out against this attitude 
as being a stepping stone to woman 


on the school 
boards of State 


| suffrage, and said at Crystal Springs: 


{[ wish it distinctly understood that 
I am opposed to woman suffrage.” 
This was repeated to me. A few 
nights later Mr. Scisson was a guest 
in my home, and I asked him if he 
had been correctly reported, and he 
said “yes.” In Crystal Springs, afew 
men who had loyally supported him 
up to that time, walked out of the 
house and said: “We will not sup- 
port him any longer on account of his 
speech against woman suffrage.” My 
husband has been his ardent support- 
er. Every one of my husband's five 
brothers was interested in his be- 
half. He has been a friend of theirs 
for years, and is a cousin of the wife 
of one of my brothers-in-law. But my 
husband, after hearing him twice thus 
publiciy declare himself, said: me 
cannot conscientiously give my vote 
to a man of such views.” He is sorry, 
for Mr. Scisson is a superb young 
man-—handsome, brilliant and mag- 
netic: but Scisson lost out on that 
deal. 

Last night I attended a memorial 
meeting at the Century Theatre. Mr. 
Scott was the speaker. He is elegant, 
polished, a typical, first-class South- 
erner. I hope he will become next 
governor. At these political meetings 
it would take a close count to tell 
whether there were more men or 
women present. Mississippi women 
are warm partisans. Husbands and 
wives sometimes differ, but generally 
agree in their preferences for gover- 
nor. The candidates all have their 
speeches ready for the ladies, their 
bouquets ready to throw right and 
left. All the beautiful things in lit- 
erature about women are rehearsed 
over and over. We are “violets by 





| were so afraid of loading the charter 





the mossy brim,” and lilies, and roses, 
and ministering angels, and “first at 
the grave and last at the sepulchre,” 
and “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” But the speakers 
are sadly hampered as to where to 
place us. We are persons, yet not 
persons, citizens yet not citizens, 
things to be reckoned with yet non- 
entities to be ignored. I dropped my 
head in humiliation when Gov. Lowry, 
in his introduction to Mr. Scott, be- 
gan his speech by saying “Ladies and 
Fellow Citizens.” 

It will be one of the supreme dis- 
appointments of my life if our own 
beloved Mississippi does not take the 
lead in this cause, and be the first 
Southern State to grant the ballot to 
its women. 

I see that the Louisiana women are 
asking the candidates to declare 
themselves, and will ask for suffrage 
from their next Legislature. I wish 
them good luck, but I hope we will 
get there first. 

At the memorable debate the other 
day between Williams and Vardaman, 
the Vardaman men had on their ban- 
ners, “Mississippi leads; she never 
follows.” May that inscription be 
prophetic of our cause! 

LILY WILKINSON THOMPSON. 





Washington. 


| 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 15, 1907. 


Editor Woman’s Journal: I have 
fought a long, hard battle to try to 
get women guards over the female | 
prisoners in our county jail. I was! 
invited to speak before all kinds of | 
assemblies in this city, and secured 
resolutions, endorsing the work and 
demanding the appointment of women 
guards, by churches, labor unions, in- 
surance and social orders of men and 
women, and I presented petitions 
signed bv hundreds of individual 
voters and by votes of organized 
bodies, representing thousands. of 
other voters, one order alone repre- | 
senting over 4000 trades-union men. 

The Federation of Evangelical | 
Ministers of the city signed the peti- | 
tion as a body. One newspaper, the 





Post Intelligencer, stood by us all! 
the time. Mrs. Stirtan, Mrs. Wood- | 
house and myself made the investi- 
gations, and Mrs. Stirtan was with 
me most of the time in visiting the | 
different organizations for endorse 
ment. 

Yet, but little improvement was ef: | 


fected by all our efforts; we were re- 
fused further admission into the jail, 
but we are told by a friend that 
“they did find an old whitewash 
brush and used it some.” They ap: | 
pointed one woman, though a very | 
incompetent one, to act part of the 
time as guard. The only result IT 
dared to hope for, from the start, f. 6 
the agitation, opened the eves of 
women to the ineffectiveness of any 
efforts they may make along the line 
of “moral suasion” without the bal- 
lot to enforce their moral ideas I 
made all T could of this point in every 
talk, and am sure it will yet bring 
forth fruit for the suffrage harvest. 
Fannie Leake-Cummings, M. D. 
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Illinois. 


Political Equality League, Evans- | 
ton, Ill., Aug. 20, 1907. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last news from our Chicago 
Municipal Woman's Suffrage struggle 
which you received showed that we 
had been defeated by one vote in the 
Charter Convention, and that our pe- | 
titions to the Legislature proved un- | 
successful. For some weeks our suf- 
frage workers have been quiet, but 
now that the charter, in a month, will 
be submitted to the vote of Chicago 
men, a strong effort is being made by 
some of our citizens to defeat it at 
the polls. A committee of our women, | 
at a meeting a few days ago, presided | 
over by Jane Addams, decided to send | 
out resolutions somewhat in the fol- | 
lowing form: 

“We recommend to the 
seven women’s” organizations 
posing the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
Committee that they do not endorse 
the proposed charter for the City of 
Chicago, because 

1. It does not provide for woman 
suffrage. 

2. Its civil service provisions al- 
low discrimination on account of sex. 

3. Its school board is appointive | 
instead of elective, which prevents | 
women selecting the school board. | 

4. It provides for an increase of 
taxation, which women will be en- 
forced to endure, without the power 
to vote for the officials who levy the 
taxes or expend the tax moneys. 

5. It provides no method of amend- 
ing the charter, except through the 
initiative of the City Council, in whose 
election women have no vote. 

This is to be widely distributed, 
and if we can help defeat the charter, 
the members of the convention who 


ninety- 
com- | 





down with woman suffrage will find 
that woman suffrage helped defeat it. 
C. W. M. C. 





LABOR MEN FOR EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 





The Oklahoma State Federation of 
Labor met last week in Oklahoma 
City. The Daily Oklahoman of Aug. 
15 says: 

“According to a resolution adopted, 
organized labor will call upon nomi- 
nees for State offices to define their 
policies in regard to woman’s suf- 
frage, and if aspirants for office do 


/own homes. 


lon weekdays, 





not go on record as favoring the suf- 


fragists, no concerted support will be 
offered by labor unions. 

“*The question of woman’s suffrage 
is one that has been foremost in our 
resolutions for some time,’ said J. 
Harvey Lynch, retiring secretary of 
the Federation, ‘but owing to the press- 
ing need of our attention toward other 
channels, it has heretofore been 
placed in the background in active 
campaigns. 

“It is probable that woman’s suf- 
frage will be the one policy which will 
swing the support of organized labor 
to any nominee in the race for State 
Offices, next month.’ ” 





THE WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 





Miss Ina Law Robertson, who has 
just been visiting hotels and homes 
for women in New York, found noth- 
ing in that city as successful and sat- 
isfactory as the Eleanor Clubs she 
founded in Chicago. 

The first Eleanor Club was started 
by Miss Robertson ten years ago, and 
has become a model for two more of 
its kind in Chicago and for others 


throughout the country. The Jean 
Club in Omaha, established this 
spring by Mrs. Joseph Cudahy, is 


modeled after the Eleanor Clubs, and 
Cincinnati is now making plans for a 
similar institution. Furthermore, the 


|Chicago Woman's Club, that peerless 


worker in the world of feminine or- 
ganization, has recently come forward 
with a public indorsement of the work 
of the Eleanor association. It de- 
sires to co-operate with the associa- 
tion in extending its work, and next 
winter will arrange a series of lit- 
erary and musical entertainments for 
the clubs. 

The Eleanor clubs charge $2.75 a 
week for room and board in the case 
of girls who earn $7 and less a week, 
and $3.25 
who earn $8 and more. 
the luncheon carried to work. 


This includes 
And 


a week in the case of those | the 





when a girl is out of work something | 


jis found for her to do about the club, 


10 cents an 
running into 


for which she is paid 
hour. Thus she avoids 


;}debt and the club gets service that it 


needs. 

The government is in the hands of 
the girls themselves, and they are 
just as free as if they were in their 
If a girl wants to have 
a little spread in her room, there are 
teacups and a punchbowl and other 
necessities that she can have, and 
if she prefers to use the dining room 
or the library she can do so. Laun- 
dry privileges cost five cents, and the 
girls furnish their own soap, but the 
club supplies the bluing in self-de- 
fence. Otherwise it was found there 
would be a stream of bluing from 
garret to cellar from the bottles kept 
in each room. There is a piano in 
the dining room, and almost every 
night after dinner there is dancing. 
The library is supplied from the earn- 
ings of the club with books, papers 





and magazines selected by vote, and! 


vote. 
with 


classes are also arranged by 
The rooms are arranged, some 


!two or three beds and some with only 


maids make all the beds 
but on Sundays the 
girls have agreed to make their own. 


one. The 








{Each club pays 3 per cent. to the 
|Bleanor Association on its invest- 
ment. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

The various forms of self-govern- 
ment being introduced among the 
East-side children of New York are 


working so well that it seems to the 
outside observer as if, at last, the 
very best form of education had been 
evolved. Children, as a_ general 
thing, have a genuine love of doing, 
and, with the right director, are as 
zealous in reforming evil, as in mak- 
ing mischief in gangs. Several move- 
ments are now in progress on the 
East side among the children, most- 
ly of foreign birth. In the institution 
of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, it is the club; under the di- 
rection of the People’s Institute it is 


| the club also, but somewhat differently 


conducted. Miss Mary Pierson, who 
has charge of the clubs or groups, 
has for members of them apparently 
all children who choose to join. They 
assemble at the institute after 
school and play old-fashioned games, 
but in the mind of the teacher with 
more than amusement in view. 
Fairness and justice in the conduct 
of the game is insisted on, and the 


‘children readily adopt the idea, and 
| are ready to accuse a delinquent with 
|“You broke the law.” 


The attention 
of all the children is called to the 
fact that when “the law” is broken 
and the game stops, they are all hin- 
dered from their enjoyment. There- 
fore, the new-comer is watched to see 
that he or she is obedient.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Oakland during the 
first week in October. 

The address of Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, 
mentioned in last week’s journal, as 
given before the New Zealand W. S. 
A., was given before the New Eng- 
land W. S. A. 

Michigan will hold a State conven- 
tion next winter. Delegates for that 
purpose are now being nominated 
and the election will be held on the 
third Tuesday in September, the same 
day on which Chicago votes on the 
new charter and Oklahoma on its con 
stitution. 

Public school instruction in first 
aid to the injured vindicated itself 
the other day, when three small Bos- 
ton boys, none more than eight years 
old, adjusted a tourniquet to the leg 
of a playmate who had cut his foot on 
some glass, and took him to a hospital 
to be treated by the surgeons. 

There is a “tidal wave of crime 
now passing over the country.” 
There is, every summer. It is as reg- 


ular in its appearance as any water 
tidal wave. A sketch of it in Dex- 
ter’s “Weather Influences” is based 


on the police records of New York 
city for the years 181-93, including 
about 40,000 cases, the curves for men 
and women being plotted separately 
to show how much more susceptible 
to weather influences women are. 
Crimes of violence increase and de- 
crease directly with the temperature. 
This is partly due to the opportuni- 
ties and 0 casjons for such crimes in 
the good old summer time, the greater 
number of holidays and disturbances 
of the ordinary routine of life, but 
the direct influence of the weather is 
determining factor. Given the 
temperature, humidity, and barometric 
pressure of some date in the future, 
the soc'ologist will tell you with con- 
siderable accuracy how many people 
will try to fight, how many mistakes 
the bank clerks will make, and how 


the students will behave at school. 
At least he will come as close to it 
as the Signal Service can on _ its 


weather predictions. The most alarm- 
ing feature of the present “carnival 
of crime” is not the insane acts of a 


few perverts, but the disposition of 
otherwise sane and well meaning 
people to attack any one suspe:tel 


of the crime without regard to law or 
probability.—N. Y. Independent. 

rreat progress is taking place in the 
opinion which Frenchmen have of 
women. The fact that Madame Ber- 
thelot was buried at the Pantheon 
with her husband proves it. That 
would never have been permitted, even 
twenty years ago. The scientist fol- 
lowed the example of General Grant, 
in refusing to be buried where his wife 
could not be by his side. There is a 
precedent in the fact that a woman 


| was buried in a place she would not. 


have occupied if she had not been the 
wife of a great man—Mrs. Gladstone, 
who is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
by the side of the great statesman. 
Madame Berthelot was one of those 
exemplary French women whom you 
can count by the thousands, who sac- 
rifice everything for the welfare of 
husband and children. She was at one 
time very beutiful; she was intellec- 
tual, artistic and clever, but she re- 
mained in the shade to bow to the 
supericrity of man’s mind. BHerthe- 
lot appreciated this abnegation, for 
he was by nature of an_ irritable 
temper, but never lost it with his wife, 
or in her presence. He was always 
known to modulate his voice when he 
spoke to her. For once, feminine vir- 
tue has had its reward in France, In 
fact, virtue among French women is so 
common, the spirit of sacrifice is so 
natural, that they are a part of those 
of whom Gray says in his elegy, “Full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.’—Paris Correspondent of Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Buliding 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 6824. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to etand is 
crowded cars. Made of web 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 





Cun 


by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid.  ~ ' lreas, 

Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 





76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 











Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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